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but nothing with the scope of Tom Jones or Vanity Fair; nothing which stands in the same relation to them as a great poetic tragedy to a great dramatic novel. On the other hand, the relation of the character novel to prose forms such as the Addisonian essay, to memoirs, letters, and the effusions which used to be called "characters/5 has often been noted. In its cours'e the character novel has resumed all these minor traditions, however, and is now more important than all of them put together. The tradition of the dramatic novel fades back into that of the dramatic tragedy and the epic; into the greatest and oldest tradition in imaginative literature. Only at a very late stage has the novel of character become a central and major literary form.
The novel being a form of such mixed origin and such wide scope, any generalisations about it will apply only in certain particulars to other forms of imaginative literature. But that they should do so in part is all to the good. For the object of this argument is to show that the plot of the novel is as necessarily poetic or aesthetic as that of any other kind of imaginative creation. It will be an image of life, not a mere record of